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FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 








JERMS JO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers.+......-20seeeeceeeeeeeee $5.00 
One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers. .......-++:0s+ ee ee eres 2.50 
One Copy for thirteen weeks.......0.+++++ Pieddiakyresee cs 1.25 


PostaGE Free. 





Notice to Authors and Artists. 
Literary and artistic contributions are solicited. Address all manu- 
scripts and sketches to 
Editor ** Puck”, 


13 North Wilham St., New York. 











PUCK’S CARTOONS. 


PUCK’S FINGER-POST. 


INsuRANCE Companies and Savings Banks are 
now negative terms. The first do o/ insure you, 
and the second only save you the trouble of 
spending your money by appropriating it 
themselves. Puck’warns the unwary. 








THE MILLENNIUM AT LAST. 


Puck has often wondered when the Millen- 
nium was coming, and still wonders; but should 
it put in an appearance unexpectedly, he has 
taken time by the forelock, and begs to submit 
his notion of Paradise. ‘Surely never lighted 
on this orb'a more delightful vision.” 

Isatan furnishes the text for our picture; but 
Puck’s reckless artist has out-Isaiahed Isaiah, 
and has gone beyond the list of animals men- 
tioned by the prophe?; and although a Spitz- 
dog in Paradise, and a dove such as Cameron’s 
Mrs. Oliver, may at first seem peculiar, they 
will be found indispensable to the happiness of 
the happiest of happy families. 








A TELEPHONIC SUGGESTION. 

Tue Telephone will be tested at Steinway 
Hall next Monday night. Of course Puck’s 
enlightened readers will scarcely need any ex- 
planation of the word, although the ubiquitous 
humorist has spread himself on the ‘Telephone 
in the most liberal manner possible, and has 
given it the most varied of meanings and put it 
to the most miraculous of uses. Not wishing 
to encroach upon the grounds of the literary 
Telephonist, and yet teeming with a timely sug- 
gestion, Puck offers you his pictorial idea in 
connection with the sound-conveying, music- 
ally-telegraphic instruments, to be put in use next 
Monday night. If we are to be denied the 
privilege of seeing the singers whose voices we 
hear from afar, we ought at least to have 
counterfeit -presentments of them before us. 
The only drawback—there must be a drawback 
to everything—is, that some wily speculators, 
may delude us by labeling a third-rate tenor 
voice with a picture of Wachtel; and who, 
but the most critical of us will be able to tell the 
difference, when the throat that warbles the 
note is so magy miles away? 


Tue delightful news reaches us that hereafter 
the Boston girl is going to pay her own fare, 
and not let her young man spend his five-cents 
in her behalf any longer. This is one step 
towards helping the young man to economize; 
but the good effect of this reform dwindles 
considerably when we reflect that the same 
Boston girl took‘a supper with her young man 
on the way home from the theatre, that night— 
and the young man paid for it. 


Ir drunken men are to be excluded. from 
street-cars, is there any objection to their using 
the elevated railway ? 








GON E! 


GREAT EXCITEMENT IN THE OFFICE OF “PUCK.” 








Mysterious Disappearance of the Ex-Devil. 





IS IT “HOOKEY?” OR ISN’T IT? 





Gloomy Opinions Gaining Ground. 





Was he Seen in Hoboken on Tuesday Night? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 








And Where is His Over-coat? 





Never before in the annals of Printing-House 
Square has there been such an excitement. 

Puck’s ex-printer’s devil, or, more properly 
speaking, printer’s ex-devil, has suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

He was last seen on the night of March 22d, 
buying a pint of peanuts, corner of Chatham 
and Pearl streets. 

He left the office as usual, but it was noticed 
by the foreman that he was unusually melancholy, 
or, as the foreman expresses it, ‘‘ blue about the 
gills,” in the afternoon, and once or twice, 
while he was pulling a galley-proof, he was heard 
to mutter “‘ Nixie Culley” and other mysterious 
phrases; and in the course of his labors he pied 
an. interesting essay on doughnuts—a very un- 
usual thing for him to do! 

As soon as it became fully impressed upon 
Puck’s staff that the “devil” had disappeared, 
reporters were sent to scour the city. And as 
the city needed scouring just about this time, 
the work went bravely on. 

In an interview with the peanut man the fol- 
lowing important facts were elicited: 

Several boys paid five cents for peanuts; 
the devil might have been one of them. 

The peanut man would sell the same quantity 
for the same price to any one. 

The peanut trade is picking up. 

The peanut man voted for Tilden. 

With these valuable clues the reporter im- 
mediately rushed up to the Albion Club in 
Fifteenth street, broke in upon a billiard tourna- 
ment that was there going on, and rushing up to 
one of the members named Brisbayn, who had 
just succeeded, after a laborious effort, in getting 
hinnself straightened up to make a shot, clutched 
him by the arm and gasped: ‘‘ Have you seen 
our devil?” 

This sudden outbreak so startled the phleg- 
matic billiardist that he’ dropped his cue on the 
toes of Peakes, the actor, who made a few re- 
marks that can’t be spelled, and then turned 
upon our reporter and exclaimed: ‘‘Go to the 
devil!” 

*«That’s where I want to go,” was the reply, 
‘where is he?” 

By dint of much earnest persuasion, our re- 
porter then succeeded in inducing Mr. Peakes 
to allow himself to be interviewed. 

‘Have you seen the boy?” was the first 
question. 

‘Not to my knowledge,” was the reply. 

‘Did you, to anybody else’s knowledge?” 

** Which boy do you mean?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“No.” 

It then became evident to our reporter (who 
is a rather intelligent young man) that no 
further information could be gained from Mr. 
Peakes, and he immediately jotted down the 
above exciting fact and rushed over to the 
Lotus Club, where John Brougham was just in 
the act of discussing the Princess Royal, and 
said: ‘‘ Mr. Brougham,our printer’s devil has dis- 









appeared; what is your theory regarding the 
matter?” 

Mr. Brougham immediately assumed a theo- 
retic look, and said: ‘It is more than likely 
that the young man having had a part to study 
in a piece for some amateur theatrical enter- 
tainment, and has quietly gone over to Hoboken 
to escape the annoyance of friends.” 

He was known to have bosom-friends.in Ho- 
boken, and to one of these, a blooming young 
lady of five summers, our reporter repaired. 

“TI saw Joey a week ago last Wednesday,” 
said the girl, ‘He had on a light over-coat 
and an umbrella.” 

She hadn’t seen him since, but the umbrella 
was a new phase. 

Mr. Douglas Taylor, ex-Commissioner of 
Jurors, was next consulted; he said he never 
knew the boy, and didn’t remember ever havy- 
ing seen him in his life, but he thought it likely 
he had gone to Europe. Everybody went to 
Europe. ; 

That notion wasn’t a bad one, but it didn’t 
account for the umbrella. 

Mr. Sheridan Shook was then interviewed. 

‘*Tf I were ever to tell all I know about that 
boy,” he said, ‘‘ you would be astonished. But 
I shan’t @ 

‘*What do you think of the theory that he 
has gone to Europe?” 

**Europe? Ridiculous. What did he want 
to go to Europe for? He could get all he 
wanted here, without going abroad for it.” 

**Get what?” 

“Ah—that’s just it, if I told you that, you 
might know it, but I shan’t tell it. But I 
will say one thing—he didn’t have an over- 
coat on.” 

‘*At what time?” 

*‘ That’s all I can tell you.” 

Just then John Morrissey walked up to him 
and they got talking politics, and the reporter 
was left ruminating. 

The Count Johannes was next waylaid, com- 
ing out of the Supreme Court: 

‘* Where can our devil be?” 

The Count ran his hand through his hair, and 
in a sepulchral voice replied: 

‘Let the galled jade wince! our withers 
are unwrung.” 

**Do you know him?” 

‘Aye! chere’s the rub.” 

‘Ts that all you have to say on the subject?” 

“All? Nay,I could a tale unfold that would 
harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
make thy two eyes like stars start from their 
spheres, thy knotted and combined locks to 
part, and each particular hair —” 

The Count was still talking when our reporter 
left him—couldn’t wait for the climax. 

Commodore Tooker was found in his office 
at Booth’s Theatre, engaged in the hopeless 
task of trying to make sense out of the “ Trip 
to the Moon.” ‘The Kiralfys were bathing his 
head with ice-water, and Palladino and Mas- 
cagno, in full dress, were pirouetting at full speed 
to keep the atmosphere of the room in proper 
condition. 

“You have heard that our devil is missing ?” 

‘Ah! indeed, that reminds me that John 
McCullough appears here next week.” 

**Do you know the missing boy?” 

“‘T know several devils; you are of course 
aware that Miss Neilson will close our season ?” 

‘*When did he last visit your theatre ?”’ 

“Let me see. By the way, I ought to tell 
you that the Plymouth Rock will resume her 
regular trips to Rockaway, and my tailor has 
in course of construction two brand new naval 
uniforms—one undréss, the other—” 

The reporter now thought that this mine 
was thoroughly exhausted, and after thanking 
the Commodore for his valuable information, 


withdrew. 
* * & * * + * * %* 


















































PUCK. 








The following telegram from Kalamazoo 
was received at our office: 

“This morning Joey Oaks was seen here last 
evening, playing marbles in the street.” 


We had just begun to congratulate ourselves 
upon the discovery of our dearly-loved devil, 
and draw several sighs of relief on hearing 
that nothing serious had happened, when an- 
other telegram came from the same place, which 
at once blasted all our fond hopes. It ran: 

‘‘ All a mistake, the boy wasn’t Joey Oaks; 
and it wasn’t marbles, but some other game, 
that he played. In every other respect prev- 
ious telegram correct.” 

x.— 
n * 
* 

The mystery remains unsolved. 

Where, oh! where can our devil be? 

If interviewing different people in different 
grades of society can bring him back, we shall 
leave no stone unturned. It is difficult to know 
which of the many theories to accept, but we 
shall not feel at ease until we have heard more 
details concerning the umbrella and the over- 
coat. 








DR. MARY WALKER ON THE “RAMPAGE.” 


Dr. Mary WALKER appears to have been 
taking a lesson from Joe’ Coburn, if we may 
judge by the report of what some unprejudiced 
people might call her unladylike conduct at 
the Treasury Department, Washington. A 
grey-bearded man, who is at the ante-chamber 
of the Secretary, she told to go to—we’d rather 
not say where. Winsome Mary Walker then 
put her fairy fingers in her pant—we mean her 
hip-pocket, and threatened to shoot. Sweet, 
gentle Mary finished her little amusement, and 
asserted her womanhood by kicking the door- 
keeper’s shins and yelling “murder.” Can’t 
women wear pants without behaving in this 
naughty manner, worthy only of what is con- 
ventionally calied the rougher sex? 











A NEW SPECIES OF SPORT. 


“Sen here,” said a wild-eyed man, rushing 
into our sanctum the other day. ‘See here, 
Mr. Editor, have you heard that Donati’s comet 
has broken loose and is coming straight for us 
at a gait of a million miles a minute?” 

“Not much, we havn’t,” replied our funny 
man. ‘“ But if it’s true, we'll have some sport, 
won’t we?” 

“Sport!” retorted the stranger; ‘“‘what do 
you mean by sport?” 

“Why, I mean @ “ttle wreck-creation, that’s 
all,” answered the funny man. 

The intruder thought a moment, and then, 
tearing his hair with vexation, shot out of the 
door like hot-shot from a shovel. 








“W. H. Cornine, of Cleveland, lost a $6,000 
colt, who could trot a half-mile in 1.07% by 
lockjaw recently.” Well, it would be some- 
thing rather startling to see this colt trot a half- 
mile in 1.074% by lockjaw. We’ve heard of 
“walking off on your ear,” but “trotting by 
_lockjaw”-—never.—Fittsburgh Telegraph. 





“My wire tells the truth three times a day,” 
remarked a jocose old fellow, at the same time 
casting a very mischievous glance at her. ‘‘Be- 
fore rising in the morning she says, ‘Oh, dear, 
I must get up, but I don’t want to.’ After 
breakfast she adds, ‘ Well, I suppose I must go 
to work, but I don’t want to.’ And she goes 
to bed saying, ‘There, I have been passing all 
day, and haven’t done anything.” —Zxchange. 








«WAITING FOR COPY.” 


HE message came down like a thunder- 
bolt loud, 
And the editor’s spirit, once noble and 
proud, 
Now yielded, despairing, defeated, and cowed, 
“We're waiting for copy.” 


Oh, what shall I say, of what shall I write, 

Oh, what shall I publish, especially bright? 

I really don’t want to be kepi here all night. 
They're waiting for copy. 


My thoughts, as a rule, aren’t heavy or slow, 
But to-night, how provoking, they simply won’t 
flow 
And all, too, you see, cause I happen to know, 
They’re waiting for copy. 


I never can write when the printer-fiends worry, 

My muse is a calm one, and can’t endure 
flurry. 

Three columns more? And all in a 
hurry? 

You're waiting for copy?” 


“What! 


Now, don’t be so hard on the wit of the staff; 
Take this, it is bright, just read it, you’ll laugh. 
‘‘What, all that won’t make but a col. and a 
half? 
You're waiting for copy?” 


O, spirits that wait on an editor’s brain, 

Assist me, or else all my struggle’s in vain, 

That cry so incessant will drive me insane: 
“We're waiting for copy.” 


Here, fill up with clippings, a column or two, 

I cannot compose in this muddle and stew; 

I’m blest if I can! And I’m d——d if I do, 
While you’re waiting for copy. 


* * * * * * 


If, reader, th’above should seem wild or absurd, 
I’ve got one excuse, and it ought to be heard. 
’Twas written in haste, ’cause the printer sent 
word, 
“We're waiting for copy.” 








MYSTERY AND MUSIC. 





THE art of musical composition is certainly 
a wonderful art, and the art of musical criticism 
is an art which is still more wonderful. To 
people unacquainted with the mysteries of mus- 
ical slangography, phrases such as “ resolution 
of a discord,” ‘‘contrapuntal progress,” or 
‘intrusion of the dominant,” convey about as 
much as the inscriptions in Chinese on rare old 
Nankin vases. Even when more ordinary 
language is employed, it is often vastly difficult 
to ferret ‘out its meaning. Here, for instance, 
is a sentence lately published on a piece of 
music by Mozart:— 

‘The lovely, undulating movement of the 
melody bears witness to the extremely happy 
mood of the great master.” 

We really have no notion what constitutes in 
music an undulating movement; nor does the 
epithet of “‘lovely” in any way enlighten us. 
Movements which are undulating are by no 
means always lovely; for instance, Horace 
Greeley used to undulate, or roll himself 
about, but his movements, we are told, were 
decidedly ungainly. ‘The rolling of a steam- 
boat is another not uncommon kind of undu- 
lating movement, and one by no means likely 
to excite a happy mood in a musician. If 
Mozart had ever suffered from a movement of 
this sort, it is probable that the melody sug- 
gested to his mind would have been a sadly 
mournful, and by no means extremely happy 
one, 





Purkerings. 


Wir no little anxiety do we hear that 
Frenchmen are eating more and more horse- 
flesh every year, Last year 9,000 horses, 643 
asses, and 35 mules were eaten in France. 
this voraciousness keeps on, in about a dozen 
years hence, when the aristocratic Gaul wants 
to go out driving, he won’t know what to hitch 
his buggy to. 





Lonc Brancu will soon rival New York as a 
shipping port. What is the Empire City to do 
to retain its prestige now that foreign ocean 
steamers (especially the Russland and Ame- 
rigue) prefer to slide up on the beach and land 
passengers there, instead of dumping them in 
good old-fashioned style at a rotten pier on the 
North River? 





‘“‘Ir is stated as a fact that the Palmer House, 
Chicago, has over $90,000 worth of bronzes.” 
Well, there is a good deal of metal about the 
management of some Western hotels—but it is 
usually brass, not bronze. 





Happy Britishers! The American cruller 
has at last found its way to the tables of the 
bloated aristocracy. 





‘SECRETARY THOMPSON is the smoker of the 
present administration.” ‘This is the way the 
personal column of an exchange puts it. Bat 
why should Secretary Thompson’s weaknesses 
be thrust upon the public so recklessly. Let 
him smoke if he chews; there’s nuff said 
about a man’s public foibles, without going into 
his domestic ones, for material. 





Miss ANNA Dickinson will play a “Crown of 
Thorns” at the Eagle next Monday night. If 
mind always triumphed over matter, there would 
be no doubt of her success; but strong-minded 
Anne Boleyns, however novel, are not very 
refreshing. 


Tue Russland went ashore with a of 
blue glass. We have now lost all faith in the 
mazarine vitrious material. 








Answers for the Aueions. 


Porr.—Your lines commencing ** To be or not to be, 
that is the question, whether it is nobler,” etc., etc., are 
not quite up to our standard. Try again. 


ELDAD METHIEL.—Of course, Bourbon whiskey is 
good for corns. Why, it is acorn spirit. Apply it in- 
ternally. 


Typo.—It is the compositor’s fault. If the poetic 


author writes ‘‘ conflict,” and at ag typo sets it up 
“‘ cod-fish”—who is to bear the blow ? 


Dr.—Your story, ‘* Reconciliation,” contains a on 
deal of subtle sentiment and delicate fancy, but you have 
evidently mistaken the character of the paper. Puck is 
not a reiigious weekly. 


Fritz.—What have we ever done to you that you 
should inflict such inspirations upon us? What you 
write may be very deep, and extraordinarily fascinating; 
but before getting at a just verdict we should have to 
take a week’s vacation to decipher your i 
When Pucx opens his puzzle department, we shall 
your effusion the first show. 


X. Y. Z.—Horse-radish belongs to the vegetable, not 
the animal kingdom, and consequently your remarks on 
epizootic won’t apply. 

HIsTORIAN.—The next man who sends us in a 
on the political situation will be exposed ° 
About nineteen a day are sent in; twenty out of every 
nineteen are rejected. So you will readily perceive how 
you are wasting your time. 


STUDENT.—There is no rhyme for “‘whooping-cough;” 
so don’t addle your brains any longer. 
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THE AMERICAN SHAKSPEARE. 
ous silly people talk about the ‘‘plentiful 


lack” of dramatists in this country, but 

there is really not the slightest foundation 
for any such outcry. On the contrary, there 
are “cords” of playwrights, and we Americans 
ought to think ourselves particularly favored, 
for, thanks to the exclusive information of the 
Evening Tc/egram, we now know there is a real 
genius 1n our midst, and no mistake about it. 
The New York Herald called Lancaster & 
Magnus, the authors of “Conscience,” the 
Beaumont & Fletcher of the American stage, 
but our man is on a much higher pedestal than 
these; in short, he is the Shakspeare of the 
American stage. In many respects their careers 
have been similar. Both adapted plays from 
novels, both were interested in theatres—‘“The 
Swan of Avon” with the old Globe in London, 
our “‘ Duckling of Hudson” with the New Fifth 
Avenue of New York. The Englishman wrote 
“Hamlet,” the American ‘‘Blue Glass.” ‘‘Much 
Ado about Nothing” is attributed to one, and 
“‘much ado about nothing”’ is often attributed 
to the other. But one thing is certain, that 
our great countryman has to suffer the penalty 
of fame to a more than ordinary extent. With 
what superhuman forbearance has he looked 
calmly on while his most glorious and trans- 
cendental ideas have been cruelly filched from 
him by unprincipled scribblers! An obscure 
would-be English dramatist, named Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, has, we are informed, with 
the most unblushing effrontery, stolen the Amer- 
ican’s comedy called the “School for Scandal.” 
Nor with a powerful drama, like ‘“‘Man and 
Wife,” could he circumvent the literary comor- 
ants and raging lions, seeking whom they might 
devour. Another Englishman, a Mr. Collins— 
Wilkie, we believe, is his christian name—has 
actually written a story under the same title, 
which is nothing more than a barefaced adapta- 
tion of the American’s play. Nor can the 
dramatists of France or Germany clear their 
skirts of the infamy of plagiarism. A Mons. 
Sardou, an individual called Dumas, and others, 
are equally guilty. “Frou-Frou,” “Alixe,” “Fer- 
nande,” ‘* Mons. Alphonse,” are all dramas ap- 
propriated without acknowledgment of our 
dramatist. ‘‘ Ultimo” was almost taken bodily 
from the play he loved so much, the “Big 
Bonanza;” and as for *‘ Die Citronen,” we blush 
for the German nation, for they stole it from 
his ‘‘ Lemons.” 

Puck has been favored with some particulars 
of the manner which the American Shakspeare- 
manager passes his time, and hastens to lay 
them before his readers; for the habits of great 
men are always an interesting study. His the- 
atre, as has been justly remarked, is ‘‘ Daly e 
preterea nihil.” ‘The author-manager gets up 
at two in the morning, and refreshes himself 
with a prussic-acid cocktail. It braces him 
up for the long day and night’s work. He then 
devours two buckwheat cakes. ‘This is his in- 
variable practice. ‘They always give him inspira- 
tion, and a play may now be considered in 
course of incubation. An unusual hum of a 
mosquito suggests a melodrama; an unexpected 
sneeze means a tragedy, and a tight boot a 
comedy. ‘The author-manager then boards for 
a month in Bloomingdale Asylum, after which 
a tickling at the top of the nose signifies that a 
drama of contemporaneous human interest is 
about to be given to the world. But not a word 
of it is yet written. After the play is advertised 
and the seats sold, on the morning of the per- 
formance, he begins to compose on a patent 
electric type-writer—but not before he has care- 
fully cleaned the windows; swept the staircases; 
painted the scenery; played all the instruments 
in the orchestra, in turn, to see that they are 
in tune; checked his tailor’s bills; balanced 
his cash; sorted out his wash; patched his old 








pants; carried all the bill-boards over the city; 
taken two or three Russian baths; had a clean 
shave and his hair cut, after going to Harlem 
and back in a Third avenue car; cleaning half 
a dozen pairs of boots; and a few other trifling 
preliminaries, not the smallest one of which he 
ever omits on what is always a memorable day 
the new play is born. All the company learn 
their parts while it is being composed ; and—well, 
the sequel is known in every city or hamlet in 
the civilized world. 

The value of the American Shakspeare’s 
dramas varies from a million dollars down- 
wards. ‘The hardness of the times may have 
something to do with the present downward 
tendency. 

The above facts may seem a trifle too eulo- 
gistic for the average unappreciative reader; but. 
we publish them, inspired by the perusal of an 
exhaustive treatise that recently appeared in 
the Evening Telegram, and written. it is said, 
by the only man sufficiently in the American 
Shakspeare’s confidence to have gained such a 
thorough knowledge of his wonderful modes of 
living and thinking. 





BLUEGLASSOMANIA. 


‘HIS good-natured earth is bestridden and 


2 





, ridden by a great dragon, known as a 
Mania, which has the power to invest 
common and vulgar things with mysterious 
charms. ' 

At one time its favorite is the tulip plant; at 
another the mulberry tree, and everybody goes 
into the cocoon business. Presto! Mazarine 
glass is endowed with miraculous virtues of 
healing. ' 

Once brushed by the tail of a Mania, some 
gather pictures they know nothing about and 
care less; some collect autographs of the great 
and little unknown; some have a passion for 
books that are never read, and others for china 
that is never used—sweeping into their keramic 
corner everything old, without regard to its in- 
trinsic valuelessness; now and then appears a 
cognoscente (one who knows a cent), eagerly in- 
specting all coins he lays hand on, and picking 
out and laying asicle a precious pile, all stamped 
in certain years; ;but even stranger than the 
numismathematician are the youthful individu- 
als who are seized with timbrophily—a Greek 
contagion, which compels the victim to grope 
about, and appropriate the envelopes of other 
people’s letters and collect the postage-stamps. 

This disease is not as terrible in its ravages 
as it was, but wherever it goes, it is as indis- 
criminate as the cholera-infantum or mumps. 

Next door to the office of Puck is a youth 
whom the Aggregating Insanity is desolating. 

He had exhausted the numismatic mania, 
and had begun to use his cents to some pur- 
pose; he had worn out the keramic madness; 
he was surfeited with antiquities; congregated 
postage-stamps had palled upon his taste; he 
had packed his collection of business-cards into 
the pantry till there was no room for the cookies 
and skim-milk. 

The grasshopper of curiosity was a burden to 
him. 

What do you suppose that crazy youth did? 
He began to make a vast collection of tags ! 
He hung about clothing-stores, to get the tags 
torn off from purchased overalls; he lingered 
pensively in front of mercantile houses, and oc- 
casionally ventured in and gleaned cast-off tags; 
he called at apothecary-shops, coughed feebly, 
and asked the favor of a few labels; he bribed 
janitors; he frantically tore cards off from nail- 
kegs and molasses-hogsheads, and ran to elude 
the police. 

Finally, one afternoon last week, he seemed 
to have stripped the last countryman of the 
last tag, and went home depressed. 


» 





His melancholy was dreadful to look upon. 

His mother feared suicide. 

He had thirteen bushels of tags on the gar- 
ret-floor, besides half a bushel which he had 
pasted into the account-books of an estate of 
which his father was trustee. 

He wept greatly because there were no more 
to be had. 

Did he bid farewell to earth? 

He did not. 

He rallied. 

He borrowed a dollar, bought a ream of stiff 
white paper, got down the old family scissors, 
and went to making tags of his own, marking 
them ‘ $3.—,” “$2.50,” ‘“‘17.— cheep,” 
“worth $34, seling for 4$,” and other enthusi- 
astic allusions. 

When we last looked upon the pitiful maniac, 
he was giggling softly to himself and whispering 
over and over in a minor key, ‘“‘’Leven dollars 
—marked down !” 

An autograph album was his first downward 
step. 
Blue glass failed to cure him. 








A NEW MOVE IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE panic among people who insure their 
lives continues so great that the western man- 
ager of an eastern company has hit upon a 
notable expedient to assure his customers that 
his company is solid and,safe. Instead of tak- 
ing a whole basement or first floor, with plate- 
glass windows, and solid silver and French- 
glass partitions, and mahogany counters, and 
regiments of clerks with their hair parted in the 
middle, writing at circular-top, monocleide 
desks, and glaring lithographs of the building 
of the company at headquarters, he has taken 
an entirely-new departure. He has a big, bare 
flat inca cheap building near the river, with old 
newspapers pasted on the windows for blinds, 
and pine tables, and kerosene lamps, and a 
rusty stove kept so slightly charged with fuel 
that the office 1s as cold as Greenland. When 
they lasso and run in a customer, he is naturally 
impressed with the Spartan simplicity of the 
office, and asks the agent why, if his company 
is so solid, it is not lodged in better quarters. 
‘‘ Because, sir,” replies the agent, *‘instead of 
squandering its money in Mauresque Neo-Re- 
naissance palaces, and tiled floors, and_rose- 
wood, and plate-glass, and mirrors, and Brussels 
carpets, and silver railings, we, conducting our 
business with the utmost economy consistent 
with efficiency, apply all our funds to secure 
the safety and prosperity of our policy-holders.” 
Then he tells the office messenger to go and 
get him a schooner of lager and as much free 
lunch as he can cram into his jacket-pocket, 
and explains to the intending insurer that the 
company pays for the lunch, and he does not 
like to charge it too much, and thus divert from 
the pockets of the policy-holders their due pro- 
fits. This knocks the customer, and he puts 
down his name for a policy, and as soon as he 
has gone out the agent throws a handspring, 
and exclaiming, “Sold again, and got the ap- 
plication,” tells the boy to put that truck in the 
waste-basket, and hurries off to order some 
quail on toast and early strawberries.— Chicago 
Tribune. 











ANp-now they are trying to show that Miss 
Brown, who swallowed a frog, didn’t swallow 
any frog at all; but only thought she did. 
That changes the thing completely; for what- 
ever cure there might have been employed in 
the extermination of a real frog, must fail in 
connection with an imaginary one. Why 
doesn’t she accommodate science and swallow 
a frog or two now, to show the difference in the 
symptoms of the real and the suppositious 
animal? 
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PUCK’S ESSENTIAL OIL OF ALBANY. 


SENATE. MARCH aisr. 

Mr. Woopin 
said, after many 
years of study, 
it had dawned 
upon him that 
nothing could 
be kept out of 
the newspapers. 
So he, for one, 
wouldn’t vote 
for conducting 
business in se- 
cret session. 

Mr. PRINCE 
was sorry that 

= ‘<Commerce and 
Navigation” wouldn’t have Austin Flint as 
Health Officer of the Port of New York. This 
gentleman’s morals must not be corrupted— 
there might be temptation to steal, and Flint and 
Steel must not have a chance of coming to- 
gether, or the consequences would be fearful. 

Mr. Jacoss asked: Why was this thusly? 

Mr. PRINCE said, because it was so; and be- 
ing so, it was obvious it couldn’t be otherwise. 

It was hard, but Flint was rejected. Allen 
C. Beach, for Superintendent of Banks, shared 
the same fate. 

Mr. Woop1n had no personal feeling in the 
matter; he loved Beach to distraction, but he 
loved his country more, His (Mr. Woodin’s) 
sense of public duty, etc., etc. . 

Nor would Beardsley do for Captain of the 
Port of New York, nor Gordon for Warden, 
nor McClellan for Public Works. 

Mr. Jacops said that the majority who voted 
against these nominations were not so high- 
toned, dignified, and respectable as some gen- 
tlemen of his acquaintance. 

SENATE. MARCH 23rp. 

SENATOR GERARD objected to rocks and na- 
tural scenery being improved upon by artists 
insign-painting. ‘‘ Beauty unadorned—adorned 
the most,” was his motto, and he didn’t con- 
sider that “‘Smith’s Patent Jalap”, or ‘“‘Brown’s 
Pandemonium Heater”, inscribed on a ro- 
mantic overhanging cliff, added to the charm 
of a landscape. He begged to present his bill 
to prevent this sort of thing. 

THe RatLroap CoMMITTEE reported that 
there ought to be an underground railway on 
Broadway. (Puck thinks there will be one, on 
one of these fine days, when the street-car com- 
panies are under ground, and the railway com- 
mittee too—but not until then.) 














THE EVILS OF OVERACTING. 


SORT UNE proverbially favors the foolish, 
E but she overdid her part with the infant 
“ heir of Timothy Twitter, whose god- 
fathers and godmothers sought to make up for 
the weakness of the family appellation by link- 
ing it with the historic though scarcely Christian 
names of Cesar Caractacus. Young Cesar be- 
gan the race of life at an early Baby Show, 
where he beat all the other babies, and, amid 
the general outcry, came in an easy winner by 
many smiles. Victory followed him as a boy 
at school, and while many gained prizes by a 
head, his bright handsome face always brought 
him to the front. In time the juvenile Twitter 
arrived at man’s estate, and found it a barren 
possession. Nature had given him a start of 
several inches over the majority of men, but 
“‘Hyperion’s curls” and “the front of Jove” 
proved to be only borrowed plumes, that led 
him into difficulties with which he could not 
cope. The lowest round of Cesar’s ladder 
raised him to a lofty stool in a small attorney’s 








office, where his chief occupation was engross- 
ing deeds, though those deeds were by no 
means sO engrossing as to absorb his chief 
attention. 

As in every event since Eve bit the first ap- 
ple, there was a woman in the case—this being 
an equity case, which brought little Letitia 
Lightheart almost daily to the lawyer’s office. 
Her visits had a marked effect upon our Cesar, 
who suddenly evinced a disposition to make 
Miss Lightheart sole heiress of all the property 
for which he had to prepare the deeds. When 
he placed a chair for the young lady, there was 
a softness in the tone with which he declared 
his boss “‘engaged” that was highly suggestive 
of the clerk’s desire to follow the example. 
Such strictly legal attentions speedily led toa 
more important consultation. One bright morn- 
ing in June, when, with the aid of a reflector, 
the sun faintly struggled into the dingy office, 
Letitia followed, and Twitter, who was alone, 
had no sooner seen her séated than he, in a 
very unprofessional whisper, asked, ‘“‘ Would 
you like to be married?” ‘Oh, yes,” was the 
reply that sent the blood dancing through his 
veins, while the words that followed caused a 
still greater increase in his circulation; for as 
he bent over the fair client, his master entered, 
and exclaiming ‘ You rascal, get out!” admin- 
istered a kick that materially hastened that 
operation. Gathering himself up, amid the 
objurgations of his assailant, Caesar (after this 
first piece of overacting) proceeded to effect a 
speedy retreat, a work of some difficulty, see- 
ing that he was afraid of exposing his rear to a 
fresh attack of theenemy. At length he reached 
the street, and felt himself safe beneath the 
protecting eye of the police. Though wounded 
in the body, there was the consolation that he, 
as well as his master, had made an impression; 
and so he concealed himself and his love till 
Letitia appeared. He saw her home—that is 
to say, that he enjoyed a full view of the street 
door; and day after day they reveled in the 
joy of surreptitious meetings. Time wore away, 
and so did Cesar’s clothes, when he resolved 
to sacrifice his liberty for licence, and he did it 
—marriage licence. If it be true that mar- 
riages ave made in heaven, the trade-mark 
should be registered, since it is clear there must 
be a great many spurious alliances manufactured 
in some other place. The money borrowed by 
Twitter from the guileless maid soon sufficed 
to square everything. There was no “imped- 
iment” that a little gold did not overcome. 

The commencement of the honeymoon may 
remain veiled, for in less than a week the crafty 
Twitter found.that he had been overacting 
again, and his contempt landed him in a prison. 
His curly locks fell beneath the avenging shears 
of the jail barber, and when the benedict re- 
appeared he was a plainer as well as a sadder 
man. His wife had then vanished, and he 
sought her in vain. 

Our hero next turned to the stage. If he 
was not brimful of art he was artful to the 
brim, and that often comes to much.the same 
thing. So he carried a banner majestically, 
and delivered a letter and one line of dialogue 
with a precision worthy of a letter-carrier. 
These gifts soon won upon the managers, and 
Twitter rejoiced in having jumped into a good 


thing. But it’s risky work, jumping up-hill, and 


so Twitter soon found. The ofera-bouffe failed, 
and, notwithstanding the jolies jambes of the 
company, left the manager without a leg to 
stand on; he took up Shakspeare, for no other 
reason than that somebody else had done so, 
and he could get him cheap. Then that mar- 
velous compound of tragedy and melody, 
“‘ Macbeth,” was deftly chosen, because nothing 
charms the world like music, and thrills it so 
much as murder. The rival thanes and weird 
sisters may be left in oblivion, since this history 
deals only with Twitter, who was cast for 





Banquo. He came out well in his Highland 
garb at first, but in the festive scene the ghost’s 
seat remained provokingly empty. The hour 
was come, but not the man! At last the naive 
question, put with knavish point by the rival 
utility who played Lenox, “What is’t that 
moves your highness!’ brought on the crisis. 
Wrath and not fear was visible in the royal as- 
sassin’s face, as he gazed upon the vacant stool, 
and hoarsely whispered, ‘‘ Where’s the ghost ?” 
From behind the scenes came echoes of the 
cry, and the audience caught it up, ‘‘ Ghost, 
where are you?” sounding from orchestra and 
gallery. ‘Alas, poor ghost!”- Twitter, im- 
pressed with the necessity for a good make-up, 
to encourage Macbeth’s absurd ravings before 
company, was carefully elaborating the “‘twenty 
trenched gashes on his head,” in happy forget- 
fulness of the cue for his rising, when the cries 
reached him. With a final dash of rouge upon 
his brow he darted forth, now displaying most 
unghostly activity; but Macbeth had left the 
Stage, and met him at the wing. Ere a word 
could be uttered, the ‘ ghost was laid” —not in 
the orthodox fashion, with “bell, hook, and 
candle,” but in a left-handed manner. With 
one sinister blow the star of the evening shot 
forth, and lighting midway between poor Twit- 
ter’s orbs of sight, left him floundering upon 
his back in wondering amazement at the sud- 
denness of the meteoric display. 

Notwithstanding the sensation he had created, 
this was Twitter’s last appearance on the stage. 
Still he struggled on; now just floating, anon in 
a position of trust, and then again thrust down 
to his native level; always starting well, and 
failing through overacting. During this time 
no tidings could ever be obtained of his wife. 
Suddenly, as Twitter’s eye was once more 
twinkling idly, it fell on the announcement, 
“Inspectors wanted for the School Board.” 
Here was a sphere of action that promised the 
advantages of a government clerkship, without 
even the irksome visiting of the office from ten 
till four. Thinking not being Twitter’s forte, 
he proceeded to act, and getting at the chair- 
man with a bold front, soon secured an engage- 
ment. All went smoothly on, and Twitter inly 
resolved that at least his present peaceful po- 
sition should not be marred by overaction. 
But in an evil hour he felt, like a young police- 
man, impelled to take up somebody; and ac- 
cordingly he laid hold of the first harmless little 
boy that came in his way. His sudden en- 
thusiasm hurried him along, heedless alike of 
contradiction, malediction, and female diction, 
the reverse of complimentary, till the little six- 
year-old victim was placed in the dock, abdve 
the top of which could only just be seen the 
curls that clustered o’er his tiny head, In any 
other place on earth this smart, open-faced little 
fellow would have excited interest, if not ad- 
miration; but when the magistrate’s eye fell on 
him in the felon’s dock, it speedily fell off again, 
and his good opinion fell with it. Twitter told 
a dreadful story of the delinquent juvenile’s 
waste of precious time, since he had caught 
him in the secret enjoyment of candy during 
school-hours, and the well-sucked lemom-stick 
was produced in awful proof of the fearful ac- 
cusation. ‘The little criminal, who was too 
scared to say a word, was about to be sent away 
for five long years, when the door of the Court 
was thrust open, and a female rushed in, crying, 
‘‘ My boy! my darling boy! where is he?” 

One glance told Caractacus he had been 
overacting most of all. ‘That night found him 
richer by a wife and child, but poorer by the 
loss of hissituation. ‘The Board were not going 
to encourage a man who prosecuted his own 
child by mistake, and so he was discharged. 
But now Twitter is doing well. He is in trade 
as a temperance lecturer—a position in which 
it seems impossible for there ever to be any 
overacting. : 
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POPRORD 





“WE.” 


He. Lucille, you know this is the twenty-seventh— 
A month has gone since you and I were wed, 
And not a pettish ‘word has passed between us 
In all the golden time, and people said— 


Suz. Ah! yes, they said we two would have our quarrels, 
As all young married couples soon must do; 
T knew that we should not upbraid or bicker, 
And bet a box of gloves with Cousin Hugh. 


Hr. You’ve won the gloves—and ne’er refuse such 


wagers— 

Sue. (I don’t believe we could fall out, do you ?) 
He. For 1, indeed, shall never lose my temper, 
And quarreling, you know, requires two. 


Sus. You say that you will never lose “ken temper; 
Pray, John, why could you not have said that we? 

He. TI only spoke that which I knew, Liicille, and— 

Sue. Indeed! I thought you knew and trusted me 


Hr. Oh, well! of course I do, Lucille, and fully! 
Sue. Then why not say that we shall never lose 
Our tempers? 


Ig, ow— 

SHE. I’d rather have an answer! 
He. But, Lu, how can 1 tell— 

SHE. Then you refuse? 


He. Be sensible, Lucille, and you'll acknowledge— 
Sue. Enough! I never thought to see the day 
When you should think so poorly of the woman 
You call your wife! 
He. Lucille! what in the na— 


Sue. De ist, sir; I excuse you further trouble. 
I hate hypocrisy and all that stuff! 

He. Madam! ; ; 

Sue. And I will be obliged if you, sir, 


Will let me pass; this has gone far enough. 


He. It has, Mrs. Lanier— 
SHE. Please, let me pass, sir! 
Ile, A moment, pray! You'll force me to conceive, 
I am afraid, the very poor opinion 
You charged I held of you! 
Sue. Sir! 
Ilr. I believe— 
Sue. Will you repeat— 
Ir. It is not necessary. 
Sue. "Tis not, sir—black is black, and white is white! 
Hk. Madam, good-night! And may you find forgive- 
ness 


For this! 
SHE. And, sir, may you sleep well! Good-night! 
* * 
& 
He. Lucille. 
Sur. Well, sir? 
He. I—I—IT think I've acted 
Too thoughtlessly to-night! 
SHE. O John! 
He. May he, 
I have! 
SHE. Now, John, say we have.acted badly. 
He. But Lu— 
SHE. You must!’ 
He. But love! 
SHE. Say we! 
He. Well, we! 








THE PHILOSOPHER OF TO-DAY. 


\G there is any one conviction which the 
teachings of professors, parsons and peri- 

odicals are calculated to indelibly impress 
upon our minds, it is that we are living ina 
philosophical age. But philosophy in the year 
eighteen hundred and seventy-seven is some- 


when Newton worshiped at her shrine with all 
the meekness of one who felt his nothingness in 
the sight of Infinity. Ancient philosophers 
courted wisdom—were humble suitors at her 
shrine; but modern philosophers have married 
her—she has become bone of their bone and 
flesh of their flesh; and philosophy now signi- 
fies wisdom gained, not wisdom sought, Philo- 
sophy, such as it is now, is so exceedingly com- 
mon, that any one who but thinks that he is 
thinking may set himself up, memine contradi- 
cente, for a philosopher, as he has nearly all the 
world to keep him in countenance. 

There is scarcely a town in the Union in 
which any fidgety little fiend, who has nothing 
better to do, may not get up some species of 
philosophical society. If you have but an atlas, 
a set of somebody’s encyclopedia, and look at 
the moon through a telescope, you may con- 
clude yourself a philosopher; if you are in pos- 
session of a galvar’c battery, and occasionally 
administer to your friends an electric shock, or 
should you wear electric discs in your boots, 
you are a philosopher; should you be the for- 
tunate owner of a barometer, thermometer, 
hygrometer, or hydrometer, chronicle the 
clouds, and, in the vo/e of a local “Old Prob- 
abilities,” tell your neighbors once a week 
which way the wind blows, then, too, you are 
a philosopher; if your library is ornamented 
with fossils and cobble-stones, and you have a 
cabinet filled with pickled snakes, black beetles, 
and army crabs, you are a philosopher; if you 
roam:about the fields, and explore the swamps 
and ditches, picking up /eontodon taraxacum, 
ranunculus bulbosus, symplocarpus fetidus, and 
mosquito bites, you are a philosopher; if you 
try mortal experiments on cats, and kill mice 
with an air-pump, you. are a philosopher; if 
you spend one or two evenings each week in 
the company of extremely ‘‘ blue” ladies of no 
uncertain age, but conversing in very uncertain | 
German, still worse French, and incompre- 
hensible Italian, you are a philosopher; and if 
you will meet and squabble over free-love, spir- 
itualism, and other “isms,” with a squad of 
pale-faced, long-haired, fish-eyed creatures, tha: 
cathartic periodical, Hud?s Crucible, will pro- 
claim you a philosopher—which is equivalent 
to the achievement of immortality; if you are 
indifferent who is married or who is murdered, 
what government official or bank-president has 
been detected in “irregularities,” or whose 
pastor has succumbed to the lusts of the flesh, 
you are a stoic philosopher; if you denounce 
the religion of reason—which is the religion of 
nature—haunt Moody and Sankey’s holy hip- 
podrome, and pharisaically shout ‘‘vain repeti- 
tions,” totally unmindful of the injunction, 
“‘When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
shut the door,’ &c., you are a moral philosopher; 
if you snarl at everybody and everything, and 
can sour milk by looking at it, you are a cynic 
philosopher; if you have a fancy for fish, flesh 
and fowl, and like venison, woodcock and trout 
better than the Dio Lewisian dietyof baked 
beans and Graham bread, you are an epicurean 
philosopher. In short, we verily believe that 
the difficulty now is to avoid being a philo- 
sopher; the whole nation, from the President 
to the scavenger, is philosophized; we cannot 
open our ears but wisdom must come in—we 
cannot open our mouths but wisdom must go 
out. Everything is conducted and constructed 
on philosophic principle—cannon, corsets and 
cremation, buggies, beds and burglaries —so 
that we are fairly forced to be philosophers, 
whether we will or not. 

Philosophy is now made easy to the meanest 
capacities, and perhaps the meaner the capac- 
ity the easier are philosophical attainments; 
for one of the chief hindrances to philosophy 
anciently was, that there was too high an in- 
tellectual aspiring—a compass of mind that 





thing very different from what it used to be | 


embraced inquiries far beyond its power to an- 





swer. But, happily, there is at the present 
period no’ difficulty of this kind. We have 
found out short cuts to knowledge, and the 
feeblest of our modern minds has an answer 
for everything. Even if it so happen that a 
man cannot now carry all sorts of knowledge 
in his head, he can at least carry it in pamphlet 
form in his pocket; and what difference does it 
make? in the eye of philosophy, ‘very little. 

Genial and lenient reader of Puck, be not 
scandalized at these remarks, nor su that 
we would decry knowledge, or withhold it from 
the many; you would greatly mistake us should 
you think us capable of any such narrow views. 
On the contrary, our oaly wish is, that the 
shadow may not be mistaken for the substance 
—the flatulence of vain conceit for the solid 
fullness of intellectual acquirement.. Know- 
ledge we would have as free as air, but care 
must be taken lest its diffusion prove only its 
dispersion—a mere scattering of it to the four 
winds of heaven. Even with much information 
there may be very little wisdom. Solomon is 
generally conceded to have carried a very level 
head in spite of his concubines, and is there- 
fore good authority in such matters. He ex- 
pressly recommends us to “‘Get knowledge,” 
and therefore must have been friendly to its 
diffusion; but it is evident that he considered 
knowledge and wisdom as by no means the 
same thing; for to the foregoing recommenda- 
tion he adds, * With all thy getting, get under- 
standing.” 

The effect of knowledge is, or should be, 
to make men modest, and in former times it 
really had this effect; at least, much more so than 
at,present. ‘My knowledge,” said one of the 
ancients, ‘‘only teaches me how ignorant | am;” 
one might reverse this, as applicable to too 
many of our modern savants, and say, ‘‘ My 
ignorance only teaches me how knowing I am.” 

The passion of the day, however, is for know- 
ledge; and as old Horace said in former days, 
and a certain Scotchman after him, in counsel- 
ing his son, ‘‘ Get money—honestly, if you can; 
but at all events, get money;’’ so the language 
of fashion now is, ‘‘ Get knowledge, and under- 
stand, if you can; but, at all events, get know- 
ledge.”’ es 


SLANG IN THE DOMESTIC CIRCLE. 





«Say, pa,” said an up-town boy one day, as 
he came home late from being kept in at school, 
threw down his books, pinched the cat till he 
made her howl, and then sidled inte his seat at 
the dinner-table, ‘‘ wasn’t Benedict Arnold a 
reg’lar snide?” 

‘‘A what, my son?”’said the paternal relative, 
laying down his knife and fork with surprise. 

** Why, a crooked hairpin, you know; a shark, 
a sort of a fraud generally ?” 

“He was a traitor to his country, my son; 
but where on earth did you learn such language 
as that?” 

“Oh! pull down your vest now, father, and 
don’t get on your ear about it. I'll take some 
o’ that roast-beef, please.”’ 

‘“Why, Willie,’ interposed his mother. ‘I’m 


-surprised at your— ; 


**Oh, I’msolid, lam,” broke in the youngster. 
‘Nothin’ mean about me. Pony up that beef 
now, old man, or there'll be a tin roof or two 
around this house.” 

The “old man” didn’t stop to reply. He 
came down on the youngster like an Alpine 
glacier, and in another minute that irreverent 
boy was dancing a fas seu/ around the apart- 
ment, with his hands clasping the basement of 
his pantaloons in a vice-like grip, and his in- 
fantile throat emitting more yells to the minute 
than there are empty bottles in the rear of the 
Louisiana State-House. 
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He starts with energy only 
known co th: true American, 











He urges on his wild career, 


A stirring affair. ‘‘And does the family really 








THE GREAT AMERICAN INTERVIEWER. 


‘* Who cares, 
who dares.” 








dine on that?” 
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Another. But he gets used to them. 
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Searching the depths. 
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f, and the young lion, and the fatling together, and a little child-shall lead them. 


IsataH, 11TH CuHap., 6TH VERSE. 












































TOO MUCH WAGNER. 


RAMINTA is fond of music. 
I wish she wasn’t. 

‘I don’t object to that one sweet accom- 
plishment of hers, that I have mentioned before, 
her skill at manipulating the piano in a delight- 
fully somnorific way; but for the past week or 
two she has been boiling over, as it were, with 
musical enthusiasm. . 

And it’s all Fryer’s fault. 

I had hitherto admired Fryer. I never saw 
his portly form emerging from the box-office 
without feeling that he was a man who lived for 
noble ends. His face seemed a mirror of mild- 
ness and his gait the tread of a well-developed 
angel meandering through the dull streets of 
life, and bent on doing the most of good in the 
least of time. 

But all this is changed. 

When I saw the “Wagner Festival” an- 
nounced, with J. C. Fryer as its director, and 
when I saw Araminta’s eyes open wide, and felt 
her fingers clutch my elbow in wild energy, I 
suddenly lost all faith in the goodness of Fryer. 

‘*Silas,”’ said Araminta, in a voice that car- 
ried conviction into my soul, ‘“‘I want to see 
Wagner.” 

Considering that that Teuton genius was se- 
parated from Araminta by the broad Atlantic, 
I ventured to suggest that it was impossible 
to see Wagner. 

But she would brook no evasive replies; | 
«Take me to the opera,” she said, ‘‘I want to | 
see “‘ Lonigrin.” 

‘*Want to see what?” I exclaimed, baffled 
by her remarkable request, and conjuring up 
innumerable other wonderful things she might 
want to see next. 

‘‘Why, you know,” she retorted, ‘‘the opera, 

the one they’re playing at the Academy ot Mu- 
ac.” 
A light suddenly broke in upon me then, 
and I observed, ‘‘My dear, you must mean 
‘Lohengrin’; if you do, you’d betfer learn how 
to pronounce these words, before you go to see 
them.” 

“It doesn’t make any difference how you 
pronounce them, so long as you make yourself 
understood,” she replied, ‘‘and I want to see 
Lone—what’s its name? and I want you to take 
me.” 

‘So far as I was concerned, that settled it. 

I might have entertained my own views on 
the pronunciation of these words, but there 
was only one view to entertain of Araminta’s 
wish to see the opera. 

I tried to argue with her on the distressing 
effects of Wagner’s music upon sensitive nerves, 
but all my pleadings availed not. She said she 
had heard a great deal of talk about the music 
of the future, but she’d never heard one of 
Wagner’s operas, and she was bound to now. 

You might as well try to run a horse-car off 
the track by leaning against it, as to change 


PUCK. 


We went to hear Lohengrin. 

Araminta was at her best; she had her hair 
pasted in stray fragments on her temple and 
let down behind into a sort of double-acting, 
self-revolving, combination roll, with bits of rib- 
bon here and there, arrayed with a spirit and 
fancy peculiarly her own. 





I don’t know why, with a soul so full of mu- | 


sic, she should be so particular about her hair; 
but, of course, I can’t be expected to appreciate 
the subtle promptings of the feminine bosom. 

But she looked rather pretty, and if I hadn’t 
already married her, I should have felt like do- 
ing so all over again. 

We reached our seats, and Araminta, after 
purchasing a libretto, devoted the interregnum 
between our arrival and the rise of the curtain 
to asking me all sorts of conundrums concern- 
ing the meaning and purpose of Lohengrin. 

I don’t think any boy in Sunday-school ever 
underwent the mental torture in answering 
questions put by his teacher that I did when 
Araminta threw her musical queries at me. 

After I had explained, to Araminta’s satis- 
faction, all I knew about Lohengrin (which, to 
tell you the truth, was not so much as it ought 


to have been), we both subsided and became 


prepared for the worst. 
Then the trumpets somewhere on the outskirts 
of the building gave the signal for action, and 


Araminta, startled by this sudden attack, was | 


nearly knocked out of her seat. 
In great mental agony she clung to me, and 
I—I clung to her, both resolved to face des- 
truction hand-in-hand, if we had to face it 
at all. 
I won’t attempt to ‘describe the different 
effects that the blasts of music produced. 


shriek, and I only succeeded in silencing her 
by sticking the end of a fan, or a handkerchief, 
or a libretto, between her teeth. 

But the source of our greatest distress, the 
one for which I harbor the most fiendish of all 
fiendish thoughts against Fryer, was the dark- 
ening of the auditorium during the acts. 

Just imagine listening to so many miles of 
music over the footlights, with darkness so 
severe on all sides of you as to render it im- 
possible to recognize your neighbor. 

If it hadn’t been for a bonnet that kept rising 
and sinking with the strains of the music, and 
rubbing against my chin with each movement, 
I shouldn’t even have been able to tell the sex 
of the party in front of me. 

But the saddest part of my story is yet to 
come. 

I fell asleep. 

I couldn’t help it. I always had a weakness 
for falling asleep when there was a noise. The 
roar of the Niagara is a sort of opiate to me. 
It was so nice and dark, and I felt so secure 
and comfortable at Araminta’s side, that I 
closed my eyes. 

The most treacherous of all things 1s the clos- 
ing of one’s eyes. 

Before I knew it, I slumbered. I don’t know 
how long | slumbered, but when I awoke, with- 
out knowing that I hadi been asleep, I found 


myself in more hot water than I had ever had | 


the pleasure of being in before. 
I had been awakened by a shriek. 
Instinctively I clutched for Araminta. 
there was a fatality in that clutch. 


But 





Araminta’s plans by arguing against them after 
they had been matured. 

1 know no more about music than a baby | 
knows about returning boards, and as for my 
taste and inclination, if they ever ran musically, 
they must have been twisted into some other | 
channel at a very early age. 

So you can easily imagine with what delight I 
looked forward to an evening at the opera un- 
der Araminta’s auspices. 





But I yielded. 


Of course, I couldn’t know, while I was 
asleep, that the lady with the restless bonnet 
had been leaning it over the back of the seat 
during the entire act. 

But she was. 


And when Araminta shrieked in ecstasy over | 


the finale of the last act, it wasn’t Araminta 
who shrieked, but the lady with the bonnet; 
and when I clutched Araminta with a rescuing 


hand, it wasn’t Araminta whom I clutched, but 


the lady with the bonnet. 





Two | 
or three times Araminta evinced a tendency to | 


ee 


Then the lights flared up. 
And the husband of the bonnet did the 
| same. 

And then— 

But why harrow you with the details of the 
verbal battles that were fought by Araminta 
and the bonnet, and myself and the husband ? 

When I came home, I looked at Araminta, 
with all the fire of my soul gathered into that 
look. ‘The very name of Wagner makes me 
quail. 

If music was made to make women shriek, 
not any music for me. 

As Araminta is crushed, 

Lohengriningly yours, 
SILaAs Drier. 

P.S.—I have just looked through the libretto, 
but, for the life of me, 1 don't see anything to 
shriek at, unless it be the bad English. 5S. D. 


NEW YORK. 
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HIS REMARKS ON 
AMERICAN INSTI- 
T. TIONS. 

Ya-as, this coun- 
twy has weally 
vewy extwaordin- 
awy ways of doing 
things. Twue, 
Amewicans speak 
English, but in 
other wespects they 
are like foweigners, 
yer know, though the young club-fellaws think 
it a doosid fine thing to be mistaken for Eng- 
lishmen. ‘The government of:this countwy is 
awepublic. I suppose because evewything is 
vewy public. Instead of a Queen, there is a 
fellaw called a Pwesident, who lives in a white 
| house. I never could find out why a wed, a 
| black or a bwown-stone wesidence would not 
have done as well. ‘The Amewicans elect this 
Pwesident by ‘‘a Count.” I didn’t think they 
had any weal awistocwacy, but this ‘‘ count” 
must be a vewy queer sort of individual. Some 
people call him “fair.” Ha! ha! it’s wather 
good making such widiculous wemarks on a fel- 
law’s complexion. Others said “‘the Count” 
was ‘“‘a fwaud.” Now I think, to talk of a gentle- 
man of good family in such a vewy wude way 
was wather impolite. I know if anybody 
weferred to me in such a manner, I should put 
him down as ‘‘a cad” vewy quickly. Some 
fellaw I met at the club, who was a member of 
the Amewican Parliament, told me, that two fel- 
laws wanted to be Pwesident, and that one of 
them was wightful heir to the Amewican cwown, 
but “the Count,” and a fellaw named Weturning 
Board, wouldn’t let him wule, and that the 
Amewican Lord Chancellor and the Amewican 
Court of Queen’s Bench settled the whole busi- 
ness. I believe the odds were eight to seven. 
Stwange why they should bet on such things. 
Fellaws here are fond of wacing, I’m told; 
they wun for Congwess, they wun for Mayor, 
for Alderman, they even wun for Judges. When 
I’ve been here a little longer, I intend to ‘‘make 
| a book” on some of these waces. 


FITZNOODLE IN 

















WE hear too much of men being overcome 
with emotion and shedding tears of joy on the 
slightest provocation, and it is a relief to read 
| that when a committee of the order of Elks 
| presented Sheridan Shook with a testimonial of 
| their appreciation the other day, he didn’t wax 
| poetic for an instant, nor burst into tears, and 
| say that such overwhelming appreciation com- 
| ing upon him so suddenly choked his utterance 

with overburdened joy—he merely smiled and 
observed in a tone that went directly home to 
the hearts of all: ‘Come and take a drink!” 
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PUCK’S STAGE SKETCHES. 





I. 


CRANE, THE COMEDIAN. 


tions, and antics. Humor 
that doesn’t bubble forth 
as fresh as a mountain 
rivulet, is not the genuine 
article. The humor of 
the comedian whom 
Pucx’s album presents on 
this page is of the fresh, 
bubbling kind, and 
hearty Laughter follows 
in his train. 

Mr. H. H. Crane, who 
is now playing Co/. M. 
T. Elevator in ‘Our 
Boarding House,” has 
proved an enjoyable ac- 
quisition to the Metro- 
politan stage. His early 
performances with the 
Oates Comic Opera Com- 
pany introduced him to 
us as a burlesque actor, 
endowed with a remark- 
able spirit of fun, and 
his subsequent perform- 
ances in comedy have 
proved his versatility. 

Mr. Crane was born in 
Boston, but gained his 
brightest honors in the 
West. ‘The character of 
Col. Elevator (the one in 
which we here present 
him) is well adapted to 
display his amusing qual- 
ities. Mr. Crane, off the 
stage, is a jolly and gen- 
ial companion, and he 
sparkles in his own lines 
almost as much, as he 
does iu the play- 
wright’s. We hope that 
the appreciation Puck 
shows for him in thus 
publishing him for the 
benefit of a host of smil- 
ing admirers, may not 
overwhelm him too com- 
pletely—but serve rather 
as an agreeable stimulant 
to further deeds of mer- 
riment. 








WALLACK’s has engag- 
ed a dterateur to write 
its advertisements. ‘‘ My 
Awful Dad” is now hold- 
ing the boards, and the 
announcement is made 
that the ‘“‘ Victimized 
Son,” the ‘ Love-sick 
Bachelor,” the ‘Fiery 
Dutchman,” ¢/ a/, are 
acted to perfection by 
Harry Beckett, E. M. 


Holland, J. W. Shannon and others. 
is a very pretty way of epitomizing the features. 
‘The Wallackian journalist might go further still, | had for a moment interrupted, an earnest effort | 
and say, that the bald-headed orchestra-leader, | to swallow her own foot. 
the mild-mannered super and the pensive pro- | 
perty-man, all do their duties, and combine to 

make the play a “triumph for everybody con- | 


cerned.” 
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THE MAJOR’S BABY’S TOOTH. 
said the Major, warningly, 
*‘you’d better look out, or you'll wake the baby.” 
‘* She’s awake already,” said Mrs. Schottguhn, © 
and so she was. Leaning over the cradle, the | 
MAN of truly humorous calibre is a | Major encountered the baby’s smiling eyes, and 
rarity. The average low comedian on | met with his face the soft little groping hand. 
=“Os5* the stage is a creature of tricks, contor- | The wearied, fretful look had disappeared, and 


delicate touch, the 

















W. H. CRANE, as Col, M. 7. Elevator. 


it created quite art ex 
and its father feel the bereavement keenly. 
But a child like those could not be expected to 
| buffet the frowns of this tumultous world. 


happy, childish gleefulness reigned instead, and | 
in another instant she resumed what the Major 


“It’s come,” said Cynthia. 
“Come ?”’ said the Major, “‘ come?—what’s 


“The tooth!” 


scarcely perceptible to other than a mother’s 
h the gum, 6 steep aie 
the gum, a5 s as the point 
and right in the centre of the 


‘« How funny,” said the Major, “ that this first 
‘tooth should come right in the middle of the 


hy, it isn’t funny at all,” said Mrs. Schott- 


guhn. ‘All babies’ first 
two teeth almost always 
come in the middie of 
the lower jaw.” 

‘Is that so?” said the 
Major, and rallyin 
quickly he added, “an 
what a wise provision of 
nature that makes ‘them 
so sharp, so that they can 
come through with the 
least possible pain for the 
baby!” 

“Philip, don’t be 2 
goose!”’ said Cynthia. 
“What sort of a provi- 
sion does nature make 
for the back teeth, that 
are as blunt and dull as 
the tops of lead pencils, 
and yet which come 
through much easier than 
the front ones—” 

“¢ Er-Gur-r-r-r-t-1—” 

It was the baby that 
said that, and while Mrs, 
Schottguhn was burying 
the little cherub’s face in 
her own the Majer put on 
his hat and slipped out 
to read his physiological 
books before venturing 
on further wise talk about 


INVENTING adjectives 
to qualify theatrical suc- 
cesses that are failures, 
seems to bea very general 
pastime. ‘‘Palpable suc- 
cess,” is the latest way 


Joe Tooker has of put- 


ting it. If a ‘*Trip te the 
Moon” is a palpable suc- 
cess, Puck would hazard 
the question: to whom 
is the success palpable? 





“My thoughts don’t 
come until after I’ve got 
my pen in my hand,” said 
one paragraphist to an- 
other. ‘‘And they don’t 
come then very often, 
do they?” was the cruel 
reply. And they had 
both been copying each 
other’s jokes for six 
months past. 


‘THe two-headed child, 
sometimes called the one- 
bodied children, is dead 
—that is to say, are dead. 

t lived in Boston, and 
at the time of their birth, 
citement. ‘Their mother 





An exchange says: ‘‘Snow, accompanied by 
lightning, fell to the depth of eighteen inches 
| throughout Ontario last week.” ‘The snow 
Breakfast over, the Major was permitted to '| must have traveled pretty fast to have kept up 


BEECHER likes Hayes. What does Hayes , inspect the tooth, and after searching for about | with the lightning, and eighteen inches is a 


think of Beecher ? 


| fifteen seconds, at last his fingers alighted on it, | pretty good depth for the electric fluid. 
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THE BALLET. 





the ballet, and in Europe proceedings 

will be commenced by holding a grand 
convention; not a cluster of distinguished male 
and female dancers,.who will stand upon their 
toes and conduct their hoperations in an india- 
rubber manner, but a real congress of sober- 
minded men, who think that the palmy days of 
the ballet should be revived, and who, while 
admiring a Patti or a Janauschek, sigh for an 
Elsler, or a Taglioni. We thoroughly agree 
with the distinguished ‘Terpsichorean philoso- 
phers, and are willing to forsake the comforts of 
home and sail over there as a delegate, if it 
should be demanded of us. The ballet has al- 
ways occupied a warm spot in our heart, a sort 
of calcium-light corner, where its glories never 
fade. This predilection for the stage-dance 
has dated from the time when we first formed 
a tender and utterly unappreciated attachment 
—we were very small then, a sort of agate type 
of humanity—for a radiant creature who came 
bounding upon the stage, haunted always by 
the shifting light thrown from the flies above 
by the perspiring man of the moon; fluffy in 
her gauze dress, glittering in her diamonds, 
entrancing in her every willowy move. Since 
Mr. Charles Dickens has treated the subject of 
a school-boy’s madness, it isn’t necessary for a 
plebeian pen to dally with the idea. But the 
dream was a sincere one, and it stood the shock 
of discovering that Signora Velvetini was Jane 


at" HERE is astrenuous effort made to revive 
% 


McCarthy, and that she had an appalling fond-. 


ness for beer. But the roseate tints of the 
morning illusion faded into the gloom of the 
gloaming, when we learned that she did not 
support a sick mother and eleven small broth- 
ers and sisters, and that a young man with a 
square head, and a hat so shiny that it looked 
as if it had been greased with beef suet, used to 
meet her at the stage-door. The French man- 
ager who wrote to his old friend in the country: 
““ Yours received—will do all I can to help your 
son along,” and then began operations by for- 
bidding the young man entrance to the cou/isses, 
was right. ‘The outside world has no business 
there, and a visit only knocks romances on the 
head as unfeelingly as a‘Jersey pound-master is 
capable of killing unredeemed curs. The idea 
that ballet-girls always support sick mothers 
and a brood of little brothers and sisters is a 
good one, and should be maintained along with 
the story about William Tell and his exploits at 
the Swiss Creedmoor. When the sweet idea is 
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| fully entertained by the audience, it enhances 


'the value of the artist’s dancing. It is the 
needed dash of sentiment, the pretty sprinkling 
of pathos. As she pirouettes and executes her 

| pas, you can almost see the mother and the 


eleven little children waiting for her to come | 


tripping home. It’s beautiful; it’s charming; 
‘and the young man with the shiny hat should 
_ be driven away from the stage-door as a Bowery 

iconoclast, who rudely shatters the most pre- 
_ cious ideals of this prosaic life. 

Robertson was right when he wrote his Caste 
type of the ballet-girl, and we can’t see how 
D’Alroy could have done anything else than 
marry Esther, unless, of course, he had married 
Polly. There is such a fairy-land tint to the 
story, and it’s so cosy. No beer there; old 
Pop Eccles, as the head of the house, did the 
entire drinking for the family. No square- 
headed young man at the stage-door; D’Alroy 
was a nobleman, and a soldier. We do not 
mean to say, of course, that there are not ballet- 
girls with sick mothers and the dependent 
brothers and sisters; but they are getting scarce. 
Ballet-girls’ mothers are getting healthier every 
year, and there are very seldom more than five 
or six people in the family to be supported. 
All of which is wrong, and will be remedied no 
doubt by the congress in Europe, which is going 
to assemble for the purpose of setting the ballet 
on its legs. While they are about it, is is quite 
probable that they will make some innovations, 
and, if a spirit of boldness seizes them, they may 
be induced to arrange a ballet of the future, a 
sort of Wagnerian divertissement in which there 
shall be no Amazons’ march. ‘Think of that! 
A real ballet with no Amazons’ march; no thirty 
or forty young ladies with pink legs and tin armor, 
marching in a burnished way to the footlights 
and then deploying about the blonde captain, 
who taps her golden-gaitered foot to the military 
music of the orchestra. We do not think that 
there has ever been a ballet of first-class pro- 
portions and proper construction since the time 
of the flood in which there hasn’t been an 
Amazons’ march. Miss Susan B. Anthony has 
seen a great many ballets—we do not recollect 
her ever dancing in one—but she does not 
Noah anything tothe contrary. It is certain 
that the weighty proceedings of the European 
convention will be eagerly watched by all who 
have the interests of the beautiful stage-dance 
at heart; certainly, by those old gentlemen 
with a tendency to baldness, who always pay a 
premium price for the front seats on the first 
night of a brilliant spectacle. 


§S. A. MACKEEVER. 








A FINANCIAL CRISIS IN SMITHVILLE. 





A STRANGER dropped in casually at the Smith- 
ville National Bank the other day, and, pulling 
out several rolls of bills, remarked that he would 
like to deposit a thousand dollars in greenbacks 
for safe-keeping for a few days. 

Smithville is a small railroad town in the 
State of Illiniana, with two hotels, a church, fif- 
teen saloons, and a blacksmith-shop. 

The president of the institution, who hap- 
pened at the moment to be engaged in lvoking 
up the change to pay a dollar-and-a-half check 
that some Hoosier had presented, didn’t hear the 
stranger’s remark distinctly at first, and sup- 
posing him to be some map-canvasser or light- 
ing-rod agent, said, without looking up: “‘ Now, 
sir, what is it?” 

‘I want to deposit a thousand dollars ”’ 

The president, quickly looking up, eyed the 
speaker suspiciously, as if questioning whether 
he hadn’t escaped from some lunatic asylum. 
But all doubts were dispelled by a view of the 
crisp, new greenbacks which the stranger held 
in his hand. ‘There was no mistake about it. 





The money was passed over, counted, found 
| correct, and presently the new depositor step- 
| ped out with the bank’s receipt in his pocket. 

| Anearthquake couldn’t have created a greater 
| excitement in Smithville. ‘The president told 
the cashier, who came in a few moments after- 
| wards, and the two decided that so momentous 
an occurrence fully justified calling a meeting 
of the directors immediately. Accordingly, 
they assembled that afternoon in the back- 
room. ‘There was Squire Bobbins, and Col. 
Redeye, and Judge Jones, and Farmer Tatter- 
sall, and half-a-dozen other old codgers, who had 


| been hastily summoned from their homes, to 


decide how this enormous and unsuspected ac- 
cession to the bank’s funds should be disposed 
of. A brief speech from the president, giving 
all the particulars of the astounding occurrence, 
even down to the color of the visitor’s pants, 
opened the discussion. 

“T'll take $500 of it on a mortgage on my 
house and lot,” put in Col. Redeye, promptly. 

‘**Give me the t’other $500,” squeaked Squire 
Bobbins; ‘I’ve got good collateral.” 

“Stop, gentlemen,” said Judge Jones, blandly; 
“the largest bidder should have the preference. 
1 would like to take $75¢ of it for one year, at 
ten per cent.”’ 

‘*’There’s a written proposal from Old Drink- 
water, the tavern-keeper,” said the president, 
‘*to take the whole thousand at that rate, and 
give a mortgage on his hotel besides. It’s all 
over town by this time.” 

‘* Mrs. Smiler, the milliner, called out to me, 
as I came by just now,” said Farmer Tattersall, 
“to ask me if I wouldn’t,ask the bank to lend 
her $250.” 

“I’ve had three applications for different 
amounts since this noon,” said Judge Jones, 
looking serious. 

“Gentlemen,” said the president, “this un- 
expected emergency which has arisen calls for 
some financial thought and study. Suppose 
that we adjourn this meeting over until to-mor- 
row for further deliberation.”’ 

Just then the cashier put his head in the 
door and beckoned to the president, who rose 
and followed him out. ‘There stood the strange 
depositor. He had in his hand a check, which 
he had just drawn, for $1,000. He explained 
that an opportunity, which had unexpectedly 
arisen for an advantageous transaction in mules, 
must be his apology for thus suddenly with- 
drawing his deposit. He walked out shortly 
after, with a laugh in his sleeve and his money 
in his pocket. ‘The directors of the Smithville 
National Bank, after a stormy session of two 
hours longer, adjourned and have never had a 
meeting since. 








TOO MUCH TRUST. 

It was only a Sunday or two ago, at a coun- 
try church in Paramus Valley, not far from 
Ridgewood, N. J., that it happened. The con- 
gregation that morning was unusually large. 
Deacon Spiffins and his four daughters were in 
the front-pew, and old Mrs. Mumblechin, who 
has just got back from a trip to Europe, was 
there, too, singing away, and sighing during the 
prayers as if her heart would break. The min- 
ister chose ‘‘ Faith” as the subject of his dis- 
course, and in the course of his remarks dwelt 
with fervor upon the beauty and power of that 
trait, as exemplified in the faithful flock gather- 
ed before him. ‘I would, my dear brethren,” 
he said, ‘‘that all congregations everywhere 
could take example of that sweet spirit of trust 
which pervades so universally among us.” 

At this remark the village grocer, with whom 
nearly every family in church had an account 
that couldn’t be collected, rose up, evidently in 
high dudgeon, seized his hat, and indignantly 
left the sanctuary. 
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MY MAD TENANT. 


AM rather of an eccentric turn of mind— 
at least, so all my friends say, and perhaps 
they are correct. 





Hf 
cut clothes, let my hair fall on my shoulders in 
matted locks, or show an aversion for soap and 
water. On the contrary, I don’t think you will 
find a more tidy old. bachelor in dress and per- 
son than myself anywhere. My eccentrity is 
shown in an inordinate love of the mysterious. | 
As a boy! ruined my eyesight by reading ter- 
rible tragedies, horrible histories, hideous hom- 
icides, and strange stories. ‘These I would re- 
peat to my nurse, Janet Gruesome, a plain and 
simple—I might say very plain and simple— 
country girl, holding her by my bedside of a 
night, shivering with cold and te:ror as she 
listened. 

Life was full of misfortune for me until I was 
turned forty, when a mystericus uncle of mine, 
who had left home whilst I was still a baby, | 
died in Australia, and left me the sole heir to 
his vast wealth. I instantly settled with my 
creditors, and taking my ‘“‘nurse” and my 
romances, started for the country, determined | 
to wander about and seek for the marvelous. 


One day I came across a vast gloomy man- 
sion that exactly suited my fancy. It was a 
weird and ghostly building, with whispering 
voices in its ivy-clad walls, doors that opened 
directly they were shut, and shut directly they 
were opened. Long corridors lighted by nar- 
row windows led into recesses, so that on moon- 
light night~ the shadows of the tall trees outside 
took spectral shapes, ahd seemed pointing with | 
bony fingers to spots where deeds of violence 
had been done; whilst the withered branches 
tapped eagerly against the window-panes, as if 
they were houseless ghosts wishing to take up 
their abode in this mysterious mansion. I was | 
delighted, and determined to take it at once. 
The agent was soon found, and the terms agreed 
upon; but there was one clause in the lease 
which I did not like: it was even too myster- | 
ious to please me. By it the superior landlord, 
Mr. Thomas Balcombe, held all rights over one | 
room on the first floor, a small chamber, the 
shutters and door of which were closed and | 
securely fastened. I inquired the reason of | 
this, but the agent could give me no positive | 
information. He believed the room contained | 
the family papers and portraits, and that Mr. 
Balcombe had locked them up there for security. | 

“But,” said I, “it is so mysterious to have a | 
sort of Bluebeard chamber in your house.” 

“T quite agree with you, sir,” replied the | 
agent; ‘‘and told Mr. Balcombe so; but he is a 
strange man, and will have his own way. It’s 
nearly twenty years now since that room was 
locked up. At first it made a great noise i 
the village, and strange stories were circulated ; 
but that soon died out, and except telling th 
stories at a Christmas time, or when a aa 
asks for them, they are never heard. Some- 
times people come for a picnic in the wood 
yonder, and go to see the ‘haunted house,’ as 
they call it, but I never let them in. / never | 
heard it was really haunted.” 

We agreed eventually as to terms, and in a | 
couple of weeks I arrived from town, bring- | 
ing with me Janet Gruesome, two maid-servants, 
and some fine old plate and jewelry my uncle 
had left me. 

It was a dreary night when I arrived at the | 
‘*Yews,” as my new abode was called. But I | 


was happy enough. A cheery fire was lighted | 


in the oak-paneled room, and whilst the servants | 
prepared my supper, I unpacked the plate, and 


When I say I am ec- | 
centric, I do not mean that I dress in peculiarly | 


| SO. 


reading one of my most favorite tales of terror 
and imagination. I had just reached the most 
thrilling situation, when the parlor-door was 
thrown violently open, and Janet Gruesome 
rushed into the room. 

‘* Master!” she whispered, in trembling tones, 
‘the secret room is open, and it’s coming out.” 

‘It’s coming out?” I cried. ‘‘ What is com- 
ing out ?”’ 

“The ghost, master! it’s coming downstairs 
a-following ofme.” 

“Then shut the door, you idiot !” I exclaim- 


ed, for to tell the truth I never felt less inclined | 


to see a ghost in all my life. ‘‘And bolt it!” 

She turned to obey my orders, but was too 
late, for at that very moment a venerable 
white-haired old gentleman, clad in a velvet 
dressing-gown and scarlet slippers, entered the 
room. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, rather nerv- 
ously. “I hope I do not disturb you. I was 
not aware you haunted to-night. I believe you 
are fresh ghosts, or’—here he lowered his 
voice—“ are you ghosts in embryo?” 

Sir!” I exclaimed, ‘you must know that 
this house is mine.” 

‘“‘ Indeed !” said the creature, sitting down in 
my arm-chair and drinking my grog; “has 
my cousin Tom let it to you, or are you a Bal- 
combe?” 

‘IT am nota Balcombe,” | cried impatiently, 
for I knew now he could. not be a ghost-— 
spectres don’t drink spirits; “‘still, this house 
is mine: from the chimneypots to the cellars, 
all - 

‘But one room,” interrupted my mysterious 
guest; ‘“‘that Tom could not—would not—let. 
You would not have been happy had he done 
I keep the ghosts in there. Sometimes 
one or two escape, and then ] come out to 
hunt for them. I thought you were ghosts— 
stray ones, you know—at first. I'll take a little 
more brandy and water. That room is cold, 
and ghosts are dull fellows at best; they are 





| never lively. Come, my dear sir, sit down and 


be cheerful.” 

Man or ghost, the creature evidently knew 
the art of making himself at home. He mixed 
some more brandy and water, then took up my 
pipe, lit it, and commenced smoking. 

‘* Janet !” I whispered, “‘he is not a ghost: 
he is a madman.” 

“Madman!” cried the thing, looking up sud- 
denly, for his ears were evidently as sharp as 
his-eyes. ‘Madman! why, that is what Cousin 
Tom used to call me, but he was wrong. I 
was mad when I had fierce passions and tried 


to strangle him; but then the change came, | 


and I was light, ethereal—a spirit. Tom saw 


this, and knowing that I talked to the ghosts of | 
our ancestors, gave me a room to collect them | 
more | 


ip<~, That’s “he room. Get us some 
glasses,” he continued, turning to Janet, “‘ more 
glasses and pipes: we will be merry.” 

‘“*He is mad,” I whispered. ‘Do as ne bids 


you; we must humor him. But make haste | gagement secret. 


back, Janet.” 


“‘Come! that looks well,’”’ he cried, when we | self. 
_all had some hot grog and I was smoking. | 
| by the throat, and would have killed him, but 
| the man who came with me froma India—he 
_who called himself my friend—turned traitor 





“*Your health, Mr. 
name?” 

“‘Judberry, sir,” I replied sternly, “ Jud- 
berry.” 


I beg pardon, what 


“‘Judberry, Judberry?” he muttered, absently ; | 


—‘‘don’t know the name. Perhaps he is a 
butler.” 


“No, sir,” I exclaimed, swelling with in- | 


dignation, “I am not a butler. This house is 
mine, sir; the brandy you are drinking is mine, 


arranged it on the sideboard to make the place sir, and the pipe you are smoking is ine, sir.” 


look brighter.. When I had done this and fin- | 


ished my supper, I drew an arm-chair to the | 


fire, mixed myself a stiff glass of amen. 


| warm, lit my meerschaum-pipe, and commence 


‘“‘All of them very nice, too, Mr. Judberry, 


I ara sure,” he answered, calmly puffing out his | 


smoke and closing his bright eyes in luxurious 
enjoyment; “‘very nice indeed. So you are 








Judberry? I am Briareus Balcombe. You know 
me, of course?” 

“‘T can’t say I do, sir. To tell you the truth, 
I never saw or heard of you until now—and,” 
I added to myself, ‘‘I never wish to again.” 

‘Never heard of me?” he cried in astonish- 
ment. Then lowering his voice to a sweet 
melancholy, he added, “‘then I will tell you 
my history. Be silent; stir not, but listen to 
the history of Briareus, the poet of the Bal- 
combes; the betrayed lover—he of the broken 
heart.” 

I was in my glory—I was about ‘to hear the 
mystery of the Bluebeard chamber. 

‘““When I was but a youth,”” commenced 
Briareus, ‘my uncle, who then owned this 
mansion, returned from Italy, bringing with 
him a lovely girl. How can I describe her 
beauty? It is impossible! It was the beauty 


| of a dark, wild night, wherein the placid moon 
| and gentle stars are shining, yet the sighing of 


the wind proclaims the coming storm. So 
shone -her glorious face, calm and pure, yet 
ever and anon the flashes from those wondrous 
orbs, her eyes, told of the fire within her soul. 
I loved her. ‘Time passed on, and at last she 
owned that she returned my passion, but made 
me keep our love secret, as she dreaded my 
uncle’s wrath. Just at this time my cousin 
Ton: procured me a lucrative berth in India, 
and with a light heart I started for that land of 
fortunes, for I believed I should soon amass 
riches and be able to return to claim Elvina. 
“On my arrival in India I learned that my 
uncle had died, and that. Tom had come into 
his estates. ‘My uncle dead, one obstacle to 
my marriage is removed,’ I cried; and I worked 
on with renewed vigor. But, alas! I was struck 
down by‘a sun-stroke, fever followed, and I 
was ordered home. “% 
“‘How long we were making the passage I 
know not. A gentleman—rather a rough fel- 
low, though—who had volunteered to be my 
constant companion, said it was a short voy- 
age: to me it seemed years. At length we ar- 
rived, and taking a stage, we drove to the 
‘Yews.’ I told my companion on the way 
that I did not require his company any more; 
but he would not leave me until he saw me, as 
he said, ‘safe in my cousin’s care.’ But why 
dwell upon this painful history? I rushed -into 
this very room, and embracing Elvina, cried, 
‘Elvina | Elvina! behold thy Briareus returned 
to claim his bride!’ ‘To my horror she thrust 


| me from her, and rushing to my cousin, threw 


herself into his arms, asking her dear, dear 
Tom to-save her from the madman. 

““¢Madam,’ I cried, ‘are you not my affi- 
anced ?” 

‘«¢ Briareus,’ exclaimed Tom, ‘ you are mad; 
this lady is my wife.’ 

“I saw it all at a glance,” moaned the poor 
mad creature, making my heart bleed for him. 
‘‘T knew then why I had been sent to India— 
why this woman had made me keep our en- 
She loved my cousin’s gold ! 
‘* My passion rose ; I could not control my- 
With a cry more like that of a wild beast 


than a man, I sprang upon Tom. I had him 


for gold. He dragged me away from my cousin 
and felled me to the earth. My keeper! They 
said I was mad, and locked me up in “Ae cham- 
ber. Not alone: no, no, not alone; they can- 
not shut out the ghosts. ‘They come and tell 
me stories—wild, horrible stories. 1 will tell 
them to you some night. Hark! the ghosts 
call me. I must go at once, er they will come 
here. Farewell: to-morrow !”’ 

Slowly he crept from the room, Mrs. Grue- 
some and |.following. Our hearts ached for 
him. 
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We saw him enter the mysterious chamber, 
and heard him lock himself in. 

“‘Mrs, Gruesome,” said I, ‘‘we will go to 
bed. He, poor fellow, is harmless, but to-mor- 
row I will see the agent, who must provide a 
keeper. I do not want Mr. Briareus removed 
until I have heard his stories. It will save my 
eyesight, not reading at night. Good night, 


Janet. Say nothing of this to the servants, 
and do not beafraid. He is quite a gentleman, 
and harmless.” 


I retired to my apartment, double-locked 
the door, and barricaded it, in case of acci- 
dents. 

Next morning I arose late, and descended to 
breakfast, which ought to have been ready at 
least an hour earlier. Judge my astonishment 
at finding the room in confusion, and Janet 
Gruesome in even greater confusion than the 
apartment. 

“He has gone, sir!’’ she cried, as I entered 
the parlor. 

“Who has gone?” I demanded. 

“The mad gentleman. He must have left 
the house in the middle of the night.” 

‘Well, well,” I replied, ‘‘ perhaps it is better 
so. He was a nuisance. If he has drowned 
himself, it is no fault of ours: we were not his 
keepers; so let me have breakfast. Get the tea 
and coffee service my uncle left me.” 

“Your uncle left them, sir, but the mad 
gentleman didn’t,” sobbed Janet; “‘he’s taken 
‘em, sir, and the silver spirit-stand as well.” 

“What ! taken my silver service?” 

** Yes, sir; and every other piece of silver, 
dnd all the jewelry he could find, as well 
as ” 

I could hear no more, but, rushing to the 
house agent, told him all about it. 

‘You have been done,” he said, quietly; 
“there never was a Mr. Briareus Balcombe. 
The room only contained pictures and some 
old furniture of no particular value, but favor- 
ites of Mr. Balcombe, so he locks them up. 
Come to the police.” 

He hurried me off to the police inspector, to 
whom I related this sad history. 

“That's Solemn Smith’s work, for a wager,” 
cried the inspector, laughing. “I heard he 
had been in this neighborhood. Deuced clever 
fellow; could have made a fortune on the stage 
if he liked. No doubt he found out all about 
the room, and also heard —asking your pardon, 
sir--that you had queer crotchets, so got into 
the house when it was empty, picked the lock 
of the room, and played the madman. I know 
him, sir, and will be after him.” 

This was four years ago. And the police are 
after my Mad Tenant still. 

ALFRED R. PHILLIPs. 


THE FIRST MAN. 


Tue Sun contained the following story last 
week. Its quaintness charmed Puck to such an 
extent, that he republishes it. 

Some repairs were needed to the engine when 
the train reached Reno, and while most of the 
passengers were taking a philosophical view of the 
delay, and making themselves as comfortable 
as possible in the depot, in walked a native. 
He wasn’t a native Indian, nor a native grizzly, 
but 4 native Nevadian, and he was ragged out 
in imperial style. He wore a bearskin-coat and 
cap, buckskin leggins and moccasins, and in his 
belt was a big knife and two revolvers. There 
was lightning in his eye, destruction in his 
walk, and as he sauntered up to the red-hot 
stove and scattered tobacco-juice over it, a 
dozen passengers looked pale with fear. Among 
the travelers was a car-painter from Jersey City, 
and after surveying the native for a moment, he 
coolly inquired : 

“Aren’t you afraid you'll fall down and hurt 
yourself with those weapons?” 











‘“W—what!” gasped the native, in astonish- 
ment. : 

“I suppose ‘they sell such outfits as you've 
got on at auction out here, don’t they?” con- 
tinued the painter. 

““W—what d’ye mean—who ar’ ye?” whis- 
pered the native, as he walked around the stove 
and put on a terrible look. 

“ re name is Logwood,” was the calm reply, 
“and I mean that, if I were you, I’d crawl out 
of those old duds, and put on some decent 
clothes!” ' 

“Don’t talk that way to me, or you won’t 
live a minit! exclaimed the native as he hopped 
around. ‘Why, you homesick coyote, I’m 
Grizzly Dan, the heaviest Indian fighter in the 


world! I was the first white man to scout for 
Gen. Crook! I was the first white man in the 
Black Hilis! I was the first white man among 
the Modocs!” : 


“I don’t believe it!”’ flatly replied the painter. 
“You look more like the first white man down 
to the dinner-table!”’ 

The native drew his knife, put it back again, 
looked around, and then softly asked: 

“Stranger, will ye come over behind the 
ridge, and shoot and slash till this thing is 
settled ?” 

“‘You bet I will!” replied the man from Jer- 
sey, as he rose up. “ Just pace right out and 
I'll follow!” 

Every man in the room jumped to his feet in 
wild excitement. The native started for the 
back-door, but when he found the car-painter 
at his heels, with a six-barreled Colt in his 
hand, he halted and said: 

“Friend, come to think of it, I don’t want 
to kill you and have your widow come on me 
for damages.” 

“Go right ahead—I’m not a married man!” 
replied the painter. 

‘* But you've got relatives, and I don’t want 
no law suits to bother me just as spring is 
coming.” 

“I’m ‘an orphan, without a relative in the 
world!” shouted the Jerseyite. 

‘* Well, the law will make me bury you, and 
it would be a week’s work to dig a grave at this 
season of the year. I think I’ll break a rib or 
two for you, smash your nose, gouge out your 
left eye, and let it go at that!” 

“That suits me to a dot!” said the painter. 
“Gentlemen, please stand back, and some of 
you shut the door to the ladies’ room!” 

**T was the first man to attack a grizzly bear 
with the bowie-knife!”” remarked the native as 
he looked around. ‘I was the first man to 
discover silver in Nevada. I made the first 
scout up Powder river. I was the first man to 
make hunting-shirts out of the skins of Pawnee 
Indians. I don’t want to hurt this man, as he 
seems kinder sad and down-hearted, but he 
must apologize to me.” 

‘IT won’t do it!” cried the painter. 

‘Gentlemen, I never fight without taking off 
my coat, and I don’t see any nail here to hang 
it on,” said the native. 

‘Tl hold it—I’ll hold it!” shouted a dozen 
voices in chorus. 

‘And another thing,” softly continued the 
native, “‘I never fight in a hot room. I used to 
do it years ago, but I found it was running me 
into the consumption. I always do my fighting 
out-doors now.” , 

‘*T’ll go out with you, you old rabbit-killer 
exclaimed the painter, who had his coat off. 

‘*That’s another deadly insult, to be wiped 
out in blood, and I see I must finish you. I 
never fight around a depot, though, I go out on 
the prairie, where there is a chance to throw 
myself.” 

“Where is your prairie? lead the way !” 
howled the crowd. 

‘It wouldn’t do any good,” replied the 
native, as he leaned against the wall. ‘I al- 


1»? 
‘ 





ways hold a ten-dollar gold piece in my mouth 
when I fight, and I haven’t got one to-day—in 
fact, I’m dead-broke.” 

“‘Here’s a gold piece!” called a tall man, 
holding up the metal. 

“T’m a thousand times obleeged,”’ mournfully 
replied the native, shaking his head. “I never 

o into a fight without putting red paint on my 
eft ear for luck; and I haven’t any red paint 
by me, and there isn’t a bit in Reno.” 

“ Are—you—going—to—fight ?”” demanded 
the car-painter, reaching out for the bear-skin 
cap. 

**T took a solemn oath when a boy never to 
fight without painting my left ear,” protested 
the Indian-killer. ‘You wouldn’t want me to 
go back on my solemn oath, would you ?” 

“You're a cabbage, a squash, a pumpkin 
dressed up in leggings '” contemptuously re- 
marked the car-painter, as he put on his coat. 

“Yes, he’s a great coward!” remarked several 
others, as they turned away. 

*‘T’ll give ten thousand dollars for ten drops 
of red paint!” shrieked the native. ‘Oh! why 
is it that I have no paint for my ear when here 
is such a chance to go in and kill!” 

A big blacksmith from Illinois took him by 
the neck and run him out, and he was seen no 
more for an hour. Just before the train started, 
and after all the passengers had taken seats, the 
** first man’’ was’seen on the platform.. He had 
another bowie-knife, and had also put a toma- 
hawk in his belt. There was red paint on his 
left ear, his eyes rolled, and, in a terrible voice, 
he called out : 

“Where is that man Logwood? Let him 
come out here and meet his doom !” 

“Is that you? Count me in!” replied the car- 
painter, as he opened a window. He rushed 
for the door, leaped down, and was pulling off 
his overcoat again, when the native began to 
retreat, calling out: 

“T’ll get my hair cut and be back here in 
seventeen seconds. I never fight with long 
hair. I promised my dying mother not to.” 

When the train rolled away he was seen flour- 
ishing his tomahawk around his head in the 
wildest manner. 








PATRIOTIC. 


A SUBSCRIBER down in the country writes to 
inquire “why George Washington’s birthday 
was not more generally observed?” Well, we 
can’t say, we are sure. We presume it was ob- 
served with as much form and ceremohy as Mr. 
and Mrs. Washington are able to expend upon 
a boy’s birthday party. We never interfere 
in family affairs, especially when, as in the 
present instance, we are wholly unacquainted 
with the parties mentioned. If the Washing- 
tons are neighbors of our correspondent, he 
will probably be able to find out more about it 
by personal inquiry than he can by writing to 
us. ‘They may be, and probably are, very ex- 
cellent people, but we never heard of them be- 
fore, didn’t know they had a son, didn’t know 
when his birthday was, nor, in fact, that they 
were married.— Burlington Hawkeye. 











RATHER A Poser.—A Dubiin magistrate, re- 
cently censuring some boys for loitering in the 
thoroughfares, asked, ‘‘If everybody were to 
stand in the streets, how could anybody get 
b ?” 
thinking the matter over, but up to the present 
time has not found an answer.—/udy. 


ANOTHER Victim.—A bi-weekly journal lms 
been produced in Paris called Zhe Grenoutlle— 
The Frog. One need not be a prophet to an- 
nounce that, like a good many of its London 
contemporaries, this new paper will speedily 
croak,—/udy. 


A whole division of police has been’ 
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Puckerings. 


WE clip the following from the London Fun: 
YANKEE PANKEE. 

Our American Special telegraphs: ‘For a | time past the 
issue of the presidential election has been involved in a Hayes.’”’ 
We have cabled him back to wire when he’s wired to, and not 
Til-den. 

How refreshing these jokes are! As they 
have only been made a few thousand times 
during the late campaign, they, at any rate, are 
an indication that our English cousins are not 


behind us in wit. 


YOUNG LADY, HAVING LEARNED SEVERAL LAN- 
guages, wishing to perfect her pronunciation, desires to make 
the acqaint: n-e of a gentleman of leisure speaking his native tongue 
grammaticaliy and wishing to learn English proper in exchange; 
no teachers need apply. Address box 3,791, Post office. 


The above advertisement in the Hera/d is 
not so perspicuous as might appear from a 
single perusal. Why does the young lady tell 
us she has learned several languages? In which 
one does she wish to perfect her pronunciation, 
and in what native tongue does she want the 
gentleman of leisure to speak grammatically ! 
This prospectively happy individual is, in ex- 
change, to learn ‘“‘ English proper’”—by which 
we should judge that English is zof one of the 
several languages acquired by the young lady. 
And yet no teachers are to apply. We are 
completely puzzled. 


Tuts from ‘‘ Hotel Notes” 


Mail : 


‘Mr. W. McIntyre, of the Aberdeen, Broadway and Twenty-first 
street, will not keep the Mansion House, Lorg Branch, 


No, is that a-fact? 

McIntyre, we haven’t the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, but please don’t allow such start- 
ling items as the above to appear without due 
and timely warning—it makes us nervous, 
Please do reconsider your dreadful determina- 
tion, or what is to become of the Mansion 
House? We pause for a reply. 


in the Evening 





JENKINS notes that at Mrs. Hayes’ last re- 
ception her husband appeared ‘‘without gloves.” 

Another interesting fact as to the discipline 
and domestic economy of the Hayes household. 
We anxiously await further information as to 
the number of stripes on Hayes’s socks (if he 
has any). Does he ever wear a shirt? There 
are several other things we also wish to be set 
right about. Does Hayes clean his own boots 
with Bixby’s blacking, and if not, why not? 
Do his pants get baggy at the knees? Jenkins 
can perhaps tell us. We can’t afford to have 
these valuable presidential characteristics neg- 
—- out of charity to the historian of the 
uture, 


From a fashion article, we learn that “ you 
can get a cashmere shaw! from $40 up to $5,000.” 
But it isn’t of so much importance how to 
get the cashmere after you've got the money, 
as how to get the mere cash before you buy the 
shawl. 


‘‘ GENERAL GRANT has presented to General 
Drexel, of Philadelphia, a span of bay carriage- 
horses.” Ah! we’re glad to see that the ex- 
President is now reversing the order of things. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


We call attention to the removal fof the well-known 
Cafe International to its new quarters, No. 699 Broad- 
way, where Chess, Reading, and Billiard rooms combine 
to render a visit enjoyable. 














GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
— Established 1859, — 
Principal Office: I75 Broadway. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
. 857 Bowery, New York, 
F. pt MAiGNnon, Business Manager. 
5 Willoughby St., Brookiyn, : 
G. Scuimmet, Business Manager. 


236 Washington Si., Hoboken, 
Epw. H. Stroruer, Business Manager. 


Capital $500,000.-Surplus $1,196,110.20 
Total Assets, July 1, $1,696,1 10.20. 





gar Over $4,000,000.00 have already been paid to parties 
sustaining losses from fire. i 

















PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 


No. 78 Jonn Street, N. Y. P. O. Box ro29. 

















L. SOMBORN & CO., - 


No. 12 Vesey St., adjoining the Astor House, New York. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FOREIGN WINES, BRANDIES, &o. 


ole Agents for che 


Apollinis Natural Mineral Water. 


HOCK & MOSELLE WINES from L. Somsorn, Frankfurt a. M. 


BOONEKAMP OF MAAGBITTER 
m H. UnperserGc-Atsrecut, Rheinberg. 


REMOVAL. 


THE 


CAFE INTERNATIONAL 
HAS REMOVED 


FROM 294 BOWERY TO 


No. 699 BROADWAY, 


& LIEDER S. 





Corner 4th Street. 











CELLENCE IN ALL THEIR STYLES,” as shown 


exhibit of GRAND, SQUARE, AND Urricut Pianos, viz: 


metal frame.” 


lowing UNANIMOUS official report of the same judges: 


STrINWAY’S 


DOUBLE VICTORY! 


Srernway & Sons have been decreed the supreme recompense, viz: TWO MEDALS 

OF HONOR and TWO DIPLOMAS OF MERIT, being incontestably the highest honors 
bestowed upon any piano display at the Centennial Exhibition. 
has been accorded, by the unanimous verdjgt of the Judges, “THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF EX- 
& the following official report on the STEINWAY 


“For greatest concert capacity in Grand pianos, as also highest degree of 
excelience in all their styles of pianos, viz: Largest volume, purity and duration of 
tone, and extraordinary carrying capacity, with precision and durability of mech- 
anism; also novel disposition of the strings, and construction and bracing of the 


After this the report minutely describes and indorses the six principal and most valuable 
of Sremnway’s patented inventions, which have made “Tue Sreinway” 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


Sremnway & Sons, being the only piano-makers who manufacture “every portion” of 
the instrument, including all the metal parts, were honored with an additional Medal and Di- 
ploma of Merit for “the surpassing excellence” of their Machinery Hall exhibit, upon the fol- 


“These articles of composite metal show the highest perfection of finish 


Mi. 


To Messrs. STEINWAY only 








SOLE MANUFACTURERE, ALSO 


‘MFRS. or STAIR RODS & STARE 











and workmanship and the greatest firmness and uniformity of metal structure, a 
steel-like and sounding quality, with a tensile strength exceeding 5,000 Ibs. per 
| square centimeter, as demonstrated by actual tests. The full metal frames of 
cupola shape, possess an unequaled degree of resistance, permitting a vastly in- 
creased tension of strings without the slighest danger of break or crack in said 
metal frames, thereby considerably increasing the vibratory power, and augment- 


ing the lasting qualities of their instruments.” 


FIRST GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR, PARIS, wer 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, LONDON EXHIBITION, 1862, 
: EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

| aS@ Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on application. 


bd | STEINWAY & SONS’ WAREROOMS, 
STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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